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and attribute the phenomena in question to certain
idiosyncrasies in ourselves; if, however, it be truly
the case, then the voice of the universal conscious-
ness is triumphant, and we admit the validity of the
theory as resting upon the universally developed
intuitions of the human mincl.

Now, the very same kind of appeal holds good
in every question in which we have to determine;
not, indeed, the logical accuracy of a system, but the
reality of the conceptions upon which it is based.
It is so, for example, in the case of moral truth,
Some men, impelled by certain metaphysical prin-
ciples they have assumed, strenuously affirm the
utilitarian hypothesis of morals, and deny the exis-
tence of any peculiar moral sensibility in man.
To what test, then, or to what authority, do we ap-
peal ? Some have imagined that we can appeal to
the individual judgment, to the more logical under-
standing; and because the utilitarian system can
undoubtedly be built up logically, that its formal
accuracy demonstrates its whole truth. Nothing,
however, can be more false than such a conclusion.
It is quite possible for an ingenious mind to con-
struct twenty moral systems, each one of winch
shall fully satisfy the claims of logical order, and
appear to account for the phenomena in question.
The real test, however, to which we must appeal
for the elements we start with, is that of the uni-
versal consciousness of mankind. Is there such a
thing as a moral sensibility in human nature ? Are
there intuitions of good and evil quite distinct from